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A. 

Azerpeen, Lord, bill of, 479. 

Adept Der, 251. 

Africa, our ignorance of the interior, 
164. 

Alkert, Prince; inconsisteney of Eng- 
lish public in regard to reyal mar- 
riages, 166; historical account of the 
House of Saxony, ib. 168; Protestant 
branch to which Prince Albert be- 
longs, 169; Saxe-Coburg-Gotha best 
governed state, 171; Princes Albert 
and Ernest at Bonn, ib.; superiority 
of German universities, 172; personal 
description of Prince Albert, ib. ; 
when and where to be seen (note) ib. ; 
Songs and Music, 173. 

Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman, 253. 

Architecture, Palace of, 506. 

Arundal, a tale of the French revolution, 
257. 

Adlas illuminated, 500. 


B. 

Bacon's Essays, 491, 

Barlow’s tables of square, cube, &c. 248, 

Barron, on public schools of Holland 
and Germany, 66. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, works of, 494. 

Bees— Naturalists’ Library, 250. 

Senevola, 5OL, 

Boundary Question—Calamitous con- 
sequences attendant upon a war be- 
tween England and the United States, 
202; cause of the difference between 
the two countries, 205; difficulty of 
fixing boundary line, 206; King of 
Holland’sdecision rejected, 207; Map, 
208; disputed territory within Lower 
Canada, ib.; adverse claims of com- 
missioners, ib.; dispute about terms, 
210; description of four great basins, 
212; definition of term Highlands, 
213; probable position of boundary 
line, drawn from different documents, 


215; treaty of 1783, ib.; cession of 
Canada, by France, to great Britain, 
218; southern boundary of Quebec 
defined, 219; how far the line drawn 
corresponds with notions sanctioned 
by custom, 223; river Ristigouche 
the boundary between Canada and 
New Erunswick, 224; sense attached 
to term Highlands when treaty was 
framed, 227; term Atlantic Ocean, 
instead of Sea, cause of difference bee 
tween preceding documents and pre- 
sent treaty, 228; desirability of set- 
tling the dispute by umpire, 231; 
decision of King of Hoiland, no claim 
to be considered final, ib.; value of 
disputed territory much over-rated, 
233; importance ofa speedy decision, 
236. 

British Museum, guide eards to, 507. 

Buxton, Fowell, on slave trade, 127, 128, 


134, 135, 139, 142. 


Cc. 

Canadian Naturalist, 248. 

Cartoons, description of, 362. 

Chalmers, Dr, 470, 476, 480, 485. 

Chambers, quotation from, 94, 

Channing, extract from pamphlet, 386, 

China, o!dest empire now existing, 261 ; 
lives and reigns of the three first Em- 
perors, 262, 263; ditto of five suc- 
ceeding, 264; Chinese account of the 
deluge, ib.; Headynasty, 265; Iang 
dynasty,° 270; origin of the term 
« Celestial Empire,’ 271; great wall, 
972; Tartar incursion, ib. 273; Con- 
fucius, i). ; Budhism introduced, ib. ; 
described (note) ib. ; methods em- 
ployed to note down events, 274; 
drawings of vases, 276; description 
of Chinese characters, 278 ; press com- 
paratively free, 280; literary talent 
obtains highest honours, ib. ; opinion 
of Chinese inferiority unjust, 281; 
cause of rupture with China, id. ; 
term ‘‘ Barbarian eye” explained, 284 ; 
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Dutch excluded from the ports of 
Japan, 287. 

Chinese, Davis’s, 522. 

Citizen of the World, 491. 

Colonial Newspapers, 259. 

Colours, Goethe's theory of 510. 


Corn Laws, influences of, by J, Wilson, | 


237. 

Cousin, Report of Education in Hol- 
land, 85. 

Crime and its Causes, 246. 

Cruikshank, George, the favourite of 
youth, 5; kindly spirit, 6; laughter- 
creating faculty, 7; description of 
plate, Philoprogenitiveness, 5 ; Mirth 


and Morality illustrated, 8; his attack | 
upon the Prince Regent, 11; con- | 


tempt for the French, 12; prints in 
Tom and Jerry, 13; Points of. Hu- 
mour, ib.; Wonderful Oyster, 17; 
Professional and Poetical Dustmen, 
19, 20; plate from the Sunday in 
London, 22; Miserable Sinners, 23; 
Tell Tale and British Grenadiers, 25 ; 
illustrations of John Gilpin, 30, 31; 
Peter Schlemih!, 34, 35; the Gentle- 


man in Black, 37, 38; Three Lemons, | 


40; Spirits of Wine, 43; Faces, 
44,45; Great Sale of Comic Alma- 
nac, 46; Master Stubbs. character of, 
48; Scene in Court, 51; Family 
Library, illustrations in possession of 
Mr Tegg, 53; 
Jack Sheppard, 55; Oliver Twist, 57. 
Currency, review of works upon, 239. 


D. 

Daguerreotype and Electrotype, 434; 
chief objects of discovery of voltaic en- 
graving, ib. ; two defects of old system, 
435; removed by Mr Spencer’s dis- 
covery, ib. ; voltaic circle, description 
of, 436; Spencer’s application of, 
438; Spencer’s apparatus described, 
439; method of engraving in relief 
on a plate of copper, 440; to deposit 
a solid voltaic plate, having the lines 
in relief, 442; new art useful for mul- 
tiplying superior copper-plate engrav- 
ings, 443; time required to obtain a 
copy, 444; specimens of prints, id. ; 
cause of defect in one plate, 445; 
medal casting, 446 ; importance of 
covering the mould with a thin me- 
tallic coating, 447; value of the prin- 
ciple to science considered, ib.; his- 
tory and practice of photogenic draw- 
ing described by Daguerre, 449; 


Boz Sketches, ib.; | 
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receive with Niepcé a pension from 
French government, ib. ; attempt to 
fix the image with exact colour of the 
original failed, 449; not altogether 
(note), 450; Niepeé process described, 
ib. ; two practical difficulties in the 
operation, 451; removed by Da- 
guerre, 452; Daguerre’s process, de- 
scription of, 453; observations on 
Daguerre’s assertions, 456; experi- 
ments made by Mr Robinson and S. 
L. B. Ibbetson, Esq., 459; superi- 
ority of hydro-oxygen light, ib. ; 
model of Undereliff, Isle of Wight 
| (note), 460; illustrated impression, 
taken by the hydro-oxygen light, ib, 
Dante’s Paradiso, 516. 
| , Deerbrook, 502. 
Defoe, works of, 254. 
Dramatic Literature, lectures upon, 494. 
Drama, French, 289; French tragedy 
unjustly condemned in England and 
Germany, 288; in studying the poetry 
of another nation importance of iden- 
tifying one’s-self with the people and 
period, 289; different characteristics 
of the nations, a barrier to a just ap- 
preciation of French poetry, 290; 
language too poor for poetry, 291 ; 
ancient and modern opinions con- 
sidered, 294; poets rhetorical, 297 ; 
| drama as a form of poetry has its beau- 
ties, 298; criticisms on Andromache, 
299; Phedre and Iphigenie of Racine 
comparec with those of Euripedes, 
302; Victor Hugo type of the ro- 
mantic drama, 308; distinctive cha- 
racteristics of ancient and modern 
art, 309; New World divided by Pro- 
testantism, 312; influence of French 
revolution on the intellect, 313; with 
Chateaubriand and La Martine began 
a new era, 314; principles of the new 
| school, 316; French have followed 
Shakspeare in uniting comedy and 
tragedy, 317; Analysis of Maria de 
L’Arme, ib. 
Drawing, science of, 499. 








Education in Holland and Germany, 
61; for the people, 242. 

Electrotype, 434 (see also Daguerreo- 
type). 

Equity Courts, observations of a solic’ 
tor, 245. 

Ernest, Prince, Songs by, 173. 

Evangelical party in Scotland, 463. 





* Infancy, management of, by A. Combe, 
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G. 
Gilpin, John, illustrated by Cruikshank, 
30, 31. 
Glencoe, 491. 

Government, essays upon, 518. 
Gymnastics, Peter Parley upon, 243. 


H. 

Hampton Court, guide book by Mr 
Jesse, neither accurate nor intelligent, 
325; route from London Bridge to 
Richmond described, 326; exterior 
of palace, 333; entrance hall, 335 ; 
presence chamber, 336; tapestry of, 
337 ; heraldic memorials, 339; Car- 
dinal Wolsey, ib.; guard chamber, 
344; throne room, 346; second 
presence chamber, ib. ; audi ditto, 
347; Lely’s beauties of Charles II’s 
court, 348; -life and character of 
Hamilton, 349; Comtesse de Gram- 
mot, description of, 351 ; queen’s gal- 
lery, 352 ; portraits of Hans Holbein, 
353; historical paintings, 356; por- 
traits of Elizabeth, 358; Queen 
Anne’s bedroom, 360; ditto drawing- 
room, ib.; view from central window, 
ib.; works of Benjamin West, 361 ; 
public dining room, i+.; cartoons 
described, 362; portrait gallery, 364; 

ueen’s presence chamber, 365; re- 
ections on the history of modern 





palaces, 366; further description of | 
paintings, 369 ; Hazlitt’s remarks on 


cartoons, 377; ‘Peter and Paul 
preaching at Athens,’ 378; MrCatter- 
mole’s criticism on ‘ The giving of 
the Keys,’ (note), 380; return to 
Richmond through Bushey Park, 


382. 

Hakon, Jarl, 254. 

Hamilton, character of, 349. 

Hazlitt, William, remark on cartoons, 
377. 

Holbein's portrait, 353. 

Holland, constitution of (note), 77. 

Home Education, 496. 

Horner, Leonard, letters to, 389 and 


Hugo, Victor, type of romantic drama, 
308. 


I. 
Imitative art, 499. 
India, history of British, 250. 


Inquisition, revival of, 420. 





Interdict, 501. 

Trish Corporation Bill, 519. 

Italy and the Italians, 520; letters from, 
ib. 


K. 

Kirk and political parties, 461; how 
the question should be treated, ib.; 
Non-intrusionists, ib.; Voluntaries 
not Vetoists, 462; their opinions, 463; 
Evangelical party the offspring of the 
Covenanters, ib. ; Moderate party suc- 
cessors of the Episcopalian intruders, 
ib. ; varied creeds of the Moderates, 
464; more liberal than the Puritans, 
id. ; superiority of the religious state 
of Scotland during the triumph of 
the Evangelicals, 465; Moderateism 
owed its ascendancy to the Tories, 
466; illustrious men of the party, 
467; Wilson, the founder of the Se- 
cession, 76.; persecution of the Volun- 
taries, 468; nearly half tne Scotch 
people Voluntaries, 469; Veto act 

. introduced by Lord Moncrief and 
Dr Chalmers, 470; great changes in 
Scotland previous to its enactment, 
ib. ; opinions of the Moderates upon 
the Veto, 471; Moderates as a party, 
strong in the press, but weak in the 
General Assembly, 472 ; patronage no 
longer dominant, 474; power of the 
Veto act, ib; case of Mr Young, 
475; Evangelical party against re. 
form of various questions, 476 ; Strath. 
bogie Presbytery, 477; bill of Lord 
Aberdeen, 479; denounced by Dr 
Chalmers in the Assembly—finally 
withdrawn, 481; Voluntaries cannot 
be Vetoists, 483; cautioned against 
weakening the Reform cause in Scot- 
land by opposition or neutrality, 485; 
Dr Chalmers’ opinion of a natisnal 
church, id, 

L 


Labouring classes, elevation of, 383; 
removal of the evils which press on 
the body of the people not hopeless, 
384,; melancholy result of mischievous 
legislation, ib.; extracts from Dr 
Channing’s pamphlet, 388; manu. 
facturing system not an obstacle to 
the intellectual cultivation of the 
working classes, 389; measures adopt- 
ed to improve the condition of a body 
of factory operatives, explained in a 
letter to Leonard Horner, Esq., 389 ; 
second letter, 395. 
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Laird, M‘Gregor, on establishing trade 
and civilising Africa, 148. 

Latin dilectus, 498. 

Lely’s Beauties of Charles II’s Court, 
348 


Letters to a clergyman, 500. 

Life contingencies, notation for, 509. 

Llewellyn, 514. 

London Library, 259. 

Loyala, Ignatius, 417, 

Luther, Martin, 65, 507. 

Lyrics of a Lifeguardsman, reputation 
of the author injured by publishing 
the volumes, 115; author of the 
double-entendre and political jokes of 
his day, ib.; improper songs sup- 
pressed,116 ; Lyra Urbanica described, 
ib.; sentimental songs failures, 119 ; 
when eighty years of age retires to 
the country, 121; * Adieu to the 


Town,’ ib. ; ‘ The veteran bacchanal,’ | 
123. 


M. 
Madeira, Wild's voyge to, 253. 
Mathematics, Gregory’s hints on, 508. 
M‘Cauley’s remedy for slave trade, 152. 
Mechanies, apparatus for teaching, 244. 
Meddlings with the Muse, 513. 
Michael Angelo considered, 514. 
Moderates, 463. 
Moral class book, 245. 
Morris, Captain, 115. 
Music—collection of national English 

airs, 258. 


N. 
Natural history—flowers, 509. 
New Zealanders, Pollock, 258. 
Niepeé, experience of, described, 449. 
Nobility of the British gentry, 502. 
Non-intrusionists, 462. 


oO. 

O’Malley’s Thaddeus, sketch of the 
state of popular instruction in Hol- 
land, Prussia, Belgium, and France, 
72, 96, 97. 


P. 

Parables, theory of, 247. 

Paris, sketch book, 520. 

Philosophy of human nature, 517. 

Plato, 489. 

Poetry for the people, 511. 

Polar sea, Wrangle’s, 523. 

Polities— past session, 517. 

Popes, Ranke’s history of, 405; Papal 
dynasty, its importance in history, 
406; characters of different popes 


INDEX. 











sketched, 407 ; papal history not much 
known Causing the half century pre- 
vious tothe Council of Trent, 409; 
clearly exhibited in Professor Rankes’ 
work, ib.; one division of, 412; ex- 
tract from, ib.; attempt at reform 
made at the Conference of Ratisbon, 
416; formation of new religious order, 
ib. ; Ignatius Loyala, account of, 417; 
Jesuitism, the regeneration of Catho- 
licism, 418; also Council of Trent, 
419; Inquisition revived by Cardinal 
Caraffa, 420; spread of Protestant- 
ism, 423; national independence, ele- 
ment of the great Catholic opposition, 
427; struggle between the two faiths 
brought to a close by the peace of 
Westphalia, 429; faults and beauties 
of Catholicism and Protestantism com- 
pared, 433. 
Prisoner of State, memoirs of, 251. 
Prussia, constitution of, (note) 77. 


R. 
Rollo at play, at work, &c., 499. 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, memoirs of, no 
record of his progressive rise to emi- 
nence, 175; early life and occupation, 
ib.; much respected by men of all 
parties for consistency of conduct, 
176; Dumont’s opinion of the work, 
ib.; importance attached by Romilly 
to outward carriage, 177 (note) ib.; 
his election for Westminster, 178; 
account of his family and home, 179; 
article to Mr Selby, 180; introduc. 
tion to Mr Reget, 181; resumes writ- 
ing his life after an interval of seven- 
teen years, ib.; studies for the bar, 
183; enters parliament in 1806, ib.; 
called to the bar in 1783, ib.; indebted 
to Bentham on the subject of regai 
reform, 184; publishes an anonymous 
pamphlet, 187; marries at the age of 
forty, ib.; letter to Madame Gautier, 
188; refuses a seat in parliament, 189; 
reason for wishing to purchase a seat, 
190; unsound, i6.; appointed Soli- 
citor- general under Fox in 1806, 191; 
deprived of it in 1807, ib.; first legal 
reform opposed, 193; successful when 
confined to persons in trade, 194; in- 
troduced by his son in its original 
state, first session of the reformed par- 
liament, ard passed, 196; great diffi- 
culties which Romilly had to combat, 
197; high opinion of Bentham, (note) 
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ib.; wished to reform the law of felony, 
198; reform now effected begun by 
Romilly, 200; attempt to reform 
Chancery Court and bankrupt law, 
ib. ; took part in the House against the 
Duke of York, 201; much esteemed 
as a politician, 202; election for West- 
minster, his last triumph, ib.; death 
of Lady Romilly, ib.; shortly fol- 
lowed by his own, ib. 


S. 

Saxony, constitution of, (note) 78. 

Schools, Dutch and German, education 
of the people not confined to Prussia, 
but universal throughout Germany, 
61; consolidation of German states, 
62; reformation and the art of print- 
ing books, its rise in Germany, 63; 
the Dutch a branch of the great Ger- 
man family, ib.; popular instruction 
commenced with the Reformation, 64; 
causes why the Catholic states are less 
advanced than the Protestant, ib. ; 
some exceptions, 65; first school esta- 
blished in Saxony, ib.; Luther born 
there, ib. ; defective state of education 
in Westphalia, 66; Berlin town schools 
excellent, ib.; many equally good in 
other states, ib.; state of education in 
the duchies of Baden, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Grand Duchy of Nassau, 
Hanover, Frankfort-on-the- Maine, 
67,68; Waisenhause Halle, 68; when 
founded, (note) ib.; universality of 
education in Holland and its good re- 
sults, 69; education in Belgium re- 
trograded, 70; causes, ib.; decrease 
of book societies, 73; description of 
M. Vandermaelen’s establishment, id. ; 
erroneous impressions of the benefits 
conferred by the voluntary agency 
alone, ib.; control exercised in Ger- 
many and Holland by the government, 
75; municipal and local authorities 
described, 77; constitution of Hol- 
land, Prussia, and Saxony, (note) ib.; 
local authorities in England not yet 
in a state to exercise the same control, 
80; how far the organization of schools 
should depend upon government, 
81; superior method of appointing 
school masters in Holland, ib.; respect 
paid to them, 82; instruction in pri- 
mary schools carried further than in 
England, ib.; necessity of modifying 
government interference, 83; import- 
ance of school inspection, ib. ; descrip- 





tion of, 85; compulsory education, 
91; to what extent required in Eng- 
land, 92, 93; religious instruction, 
ib.; different modes of proceeding, 
mode in Holland, 94; Bible used in 

hools, ib. ; ity of providing 
instruction for the children of Dis- 
senters and Catholics, 96; how im- 
— in Belgium, 97; how far secu- 
ar instruction should be controlled by 
the state, 98 ; school organization, ib. ; 
normal schools, ib.; in Germany none 
for women, 100; Dutch establish- 
ments for training teachers, 101; im- 
portance of normal schools, ib.; Bell 
and Lancaster sehools repudiated in 
Holland and Germany, 102; propor- 
tion of teachers to ehildren, 103; sa- 
laries of, ib.; quietness in Dutch 
schools, 104; advantage of class-rooms, 
ib.; free school, Berlin, 105; school 
organization in Germany, ib.; both 
sexes educated together in Holland, 
106; excellence of infant schodl, 108 ; 
importance of continuous instruction 
from youth to manhood, 109; differ- 
ent writers on education, 111; con- 
troversy on the merits of the “real 
schools” and gymnasia, 113; the kind 
and extent of education necessary for 
the people, 114. 

Scotland, tour in, 520. 

Shakspere, seven Ages of, 505; por- 
traits, 507. 

Shells, manual of, 249. 

Slave trade and its remedy, attempts to 
suppress it hitherto failures, 125; 
horrors of the system exposed by Mr 
Buxton, 126; remarks upon state- 
ments in his work, 127; numbers 
over-rated, ié.; British interference 
injurious, 128; causes, 129; loss of 
life atter capture, 131; slave ships and 
their cargoes described, ib. 132; trade 
doubled since the time of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, 134; treaties useless, 
ib.; probable result of declaring the 
traffic piracy, ib.; Lord Brougham’s 
bill, 135; present extent and state of 
trade, ib. ; ity for a ittee 
of the House of Commons to inquire 
into subject, 137; remedy described, 
139; preventive squadron and treaties 
with native chiefs useless, 141; to 
extend commerce with Africa first ne- 
cessary to put down slave trade, 143; 
British possessions on the coast have 
failed to suppress the slave trade, 145; 
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formation of joint stock companies, 
147; failure of experiment tried at 
Sierra Leone, 149; Mr Turnbull’s 
remedy examined, 150; its efficiency 
questioned, 151; Mr M‘Cauley’s re- 
medy, 152; Lord Stowell’s opinion, 
154; mistaking effect for cause in 
proposed remedies, 155; true cause an 
excessive demand for labour ; that de- 
mand must be supplied in some other 
way, ib.; British colonies in the West 
Indies may be made instrumental in 
abolishing slave trade and civilizing 
Africa, 156; immediate steps to be 
taken towards Africa, 159; present 
expedition not likely to effect the ex- 
tinction of the slave trade, 162; spec- 
ulations on the course of the River 


Niger, 163 ; importance of engaging | 
coloured people instead of white in 


the proposed expedition, 164; no 
danger except from climate, ib.; geo- 
graphical ignorance of central Africa 
disgraceful, id. 

Social life in Germany, 252. 





Socrates, life of, 489. 
Strathbogie presbytery, 477. 


T. 
Tacitus’ Germania, 498. 
Teachers’ treasure, 500. 
Timon, but not of Athens, 501. 
Turnbull's remedy for slave trade, 150. 


U. 
Undercliff, model of, (note) 460. 


Veto act, 470. 
Voluntaries, 462, 468, 469. 


We 
West, Benjamin, works of, 361. 
Westminster Hall courts, 246. 
Wight, Isle of, guide to, 523. 
Woman’s mission, 254, 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 339. 


¥. 
Year-book of facts, 253. 
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